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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XVII SEPTEMBER 1944 NUMBER I 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 


in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Editorial 


HIS last quarter has been no less momentous in the educational 

than in the wider history of the nation. The Education Act of 
1944 and the establishment of a Ministry of Education provide the 
machinery for developments which will be as far-reaching as we choose 
to make them, though their speed is less within our control. The 
Ministry’s first circular (dated 15 August), issued from beneath the 
pall of smoke which according to Goebbels hangs over London, 
announces that ‘in view of the impossibility of securing the necessary 
teachers and school accommodation’ the school leaving-age is to be 
retained at 14 until at the earliest 1 April 1946. This decision comes as 
no surprise to anyone who understands the position. Indeed-it has been 
plain since 1942 (at least) that adequate staffing of existing schools 
would become barely possible, let alone any additions. The Emergency 
Training scheme—that desperate remedy—could not produce any 
of its utility goods for a year after partial demobilization; so that even 
with the end of the war in sight, 1946 must be regarded as a tentative 
date; and section 108 (3) of the Act allows up to two years’ postpone- 
ment. 
Mr. Butler must indeed have been fully aware of the likelihood, 
or certainty, of delay; in fact he had given pretty clear warnings of it. 
This knowledge no doubt explains his reluctance to specify a date for 
raising the age to 16: two postponements would have been too disap- 
pointing. But to say this is not to excuse certain newspapers for impugn- 
ing Mr. Butler’s good faith for promising, as a bit of governmental 
window-dressing, what he knew hecould notachieve. That is both unjust 
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anc unhelpful. It was sound policy, and not merely political expedience, 
to name a date, and an early date, in the Act; we remember what 
happened when the appointed day for day continuation schools was 
left unsettled by the Act of 1919. 

There is however far less justification for the other postponement 
mentioned in the circular, that of the submission of schemes of further 
education. Particularly in adult education (which is naturally the 
first concern of this journal), there is not the same shortage of teachers; 
and though we shall have long to wait for ideal accommodation, yet 
classes can still be carried on in the same makeshift premises as they 
always have been. Undoubtedly L.E.As have laid on them a ‘consider- 
able burden’ in the preparation of development plans; but surely such 
plans should include further education as an early priority. The next 


"sentence of the circular, in which the Minister ‘desires to impress 


upon authorities the vital importance in the national interest of the 
further development of technical and adult education’ is in keeping 
with the consistently non-committal attitude towards technical and 
especially towards adult education shown by the Government through- 
out the debate. In spite of strong and constant pressure in both Houses, 
and notably by the President of the British Institute in the Lords, 
nothing but this sort of vague and patronising benevolence could be 
elicited. And now we seem to have regressed to the policy of the 
White Paper, in the Appendix of which it was stated that ‘the develop- 
ment of technical and adult education is not included among the matters 
to be dealt with in the first four year plan’. It is true that lukewarm 
encouragement is given to such ‘individual authorities’ as may find it 
possible to put forward interim proposals under Section 47 of the 
Act. That Section enacts that until an authority’s scheme of further 
education is first approved by the Minister, the authority ‘shall, undess 
the Minister otherwise directs, continue to maintain and assist any 
school or other educational institution, which it had previously main- 
tained or assisted’; and ‘may, in accordance with arrangements approved 
by the Minister, provide such additional facilities for further education 
. +» aS appear to the authority to be expedient for meeting the needs of 
their area’. Thus both parts of the Section are hedged about with 
provisos, and the second is only permissive. It may be assumed that 
the Minister will not unreasonably obstruct any such interim proposals, 
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and that progressive authorities will exercise their powers; others will 
jump at the heaven-sent chance of delay. 

But doesn’t all this make the talk about ‘the vital importance in 
the national interest’ sound a bit silly? 


International House 
MAGDA KELBER 


HE scene is a harbour town on the north-east coast. Up to the 

last war the shipbuilding yards along the river mouth had been 
world-famous and had brought prosperity to the place. There were 
coal mines, too, and their export had kept the harbour busy. There was 
a ropery, a glass works producing stained glass and heat-proof oven 
ware; there were one or two breweries. 

In the days when our story opens in 1936, however, none of these 
industries mattered greatly: the town was stricken by mass unemploy- 
ment and distress, and was scheduled as a special area. Ships were 
being laid up side by side in the river where once they had been built, 
the pits worked part-time, the ropery had been closed, and with the 
major industries all the minor trades suffered. The number of people 
on relief was above 10,000, and rates had consequently risen to some- 
thing like 17s. 6d. in the £. 

Not that the casual visitor would have thought the town particularly 
impoverished looking. It had two large department stores, half a 
dozen cinemas, and the main shopping streets seemed busy enough. 
The shops lived not only on the spending of the town’s 180,000 inhabi- 
tants but on whatever surplus cash there was in the surrounding pit 
villages. Being the largest shopping centre of the county the town 
took the cream off all the smaller communities round about. 

This was true in the social sense, too. If you had to make your 
living in one of the small mining villages in the neighbourhood you 
did your best to get a little house in one of the new suburbs of the 
town and to spend little of your leisure at your place of work. On a 
higher income scale the same thing happened to the town itself. The 
‘élite’ thought it an impossible place to live in and spent the money they 
drew from it elsewhere. But to middle class folk it still seemed quite 
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attractive, especially when compared with the surrounding pit country. 

There were few cultural activities. Cinemas there were, of course. 
Some of the numerous churches were very much alive. The Corpora- 
tion had built a fairly big library, and there was a private subscription 
library. The local Amateur Dramatic Society owned a little theatre 
and gave regular performances of West End successes. The W.E.A. 
and the L.E.A. ran a number of evening classes. Twice a year the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir gave a performance of “The 
Messiah’, ‘Hiawatha’ or ‘Elijah’. Once in a while, the Subscription 
Library would organize lectures by London speakers on literary 
subjects, or the Municipal Art Gallery would hold a special exhibition. 

The town’s greatest pride was undoubtedly its very successful 
football team, and its greatest beauty was the sea coast with its sandy 
beaches and steep cliffs. But well-nigh constant north-easterly wind 
reduced the length of the bathing season so that there was not much 
chance of making the place into a seaside resort. 

It was against this background that, in the summer of 1936, a small 
group of us began planning and scheming. In one way or another we 
had all been connected with Educational Settlements in the district. I 
myself had served three years’ apprenticeship as a residential German 
tutor at an Educational Settlement in the neighbourhood, and an in- 
creasing number of people had come out from the town to join classes 
at the Settlement. Naturally, we began to wonder whether we could not 
start a similar centre of educational activites in the town itself. 

From the start, we had to make up our minds on a fundamental 
question: were we going to try and get funds from outside, or were 
we going to make the centre self-supporting? There was little chance 
of getting much financial help just then, and besides, we felt very 
strongly that there ought to be room in adult education for independent 
centres which paid their way and were run entirely by their members. 
Adult education, we thought, could very well be organised on a club 
basis. After all, a vast amount of adult education is being carried on all 
the time without assistance from public or charitable funds: such organ- 
isations as drama clubs, choirs, amateur orchestras and brass bands, 
Women’s Institutes. and Townswomen’s Guilds, literary societies, 
linguists’ clubs, film societies, horticultural societies etc. arise spon- 
taneously wherever a number of people find themselves with similar 
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interests, and they take it for granted that they themselves pay for the 
pursuit of ‘such interests. 

Most of these organizations appeal to one sianinilee social group, or 
to one particular interest. What ‘International House’ set out to prove 
was that a general educational centre for adults can be entirely self- 
supporting, and that there is no reason, therefore, why such centres 
should not spring up anywhere—in every village and town and suburb, 
wherever a few people will band themselves together for the purpose. 
In our case, there was a wider circle of about fifty people who were 
interested in the scheme. Of them, about a dozen were prepared to put 
in some hard work to make it come true. This is how it begun. 

The first thing was to collect addresses of organizations in the town 
which might conceivably be interested: churches, youth organizations, 
women’s organisations, adult schools, social and sports’ clubs, political 
parties, trades’ unions etc. We discovered more than seventy such 
bodies in a town that had been considered completely dead and apa- 
thetic. A letter went out to them announcing the intention of opening a 
‘home and meeting -place for educational, cultural and international 
movements on the broadest possible basis’. They were invited to hold 
their meetings at the new centre, to inform their members of its 
activities, and to give us addresses to which the syllabus might be sent. 
From the outset, any group which decided to meet regularly at the 
centre was invited to send a representative to the house committee. 
The purpose of this letter was twofold—to provide publicity, and to 
forestall possible suspicion. We wanted the townspeople to feel that 
this project was not being sprung on them as a surprise but they were 
inthe know and that, if they wished, they could take a hand in the shaping 
of the scheme from the beginning. The result was satisfactory. A 
number of organisations replied, some giving addresses of interested 
people, some asking to be given further information later on, and some 
promising to hold their meetings at the new centre. Others did not 
reply; but I discovered later that several of our members had first 
heard of us through this letter being read out at their committees. 

It was with a similar purpose that I went to call on the mayor, the 
town clerk, and the director of education, for it was important that 
they should be informed beforehand of our plans, and that we should 
hear immediately any objections they might have. Actually, there 
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were no objections; on the contrary, they were interested and sympa- 
thetic, and on this basis of goodwill much useful co-operation devel- 
oped later on. 

In all these initial steps, I took full responsibility: I signed the letter 
that went out instead of forming a committee. The whole scheme 
seemed both risky and vague, and I felt it would be unfair to burden 
prospective members with financial and other responsibilities; also, 
it seemed much too early to work out a constitution for something 
which was as yet quite nebulous. The proper club, we decided, would 
be constituted when we knew how the thing worked. 

The next step was to find a suitable house Eventually we rented an 
old-fashioned family house in one of the quiet residential streets ten 
minutes’ walk from the centre of the town. Such houses were to be 
had cheaply at the time, as everybody tried to move into small bunga- 
lows and surburban villas. The rent of this nine-roomed house was 
£45 a year plus rates, a total charge of about £85 a year. There were 
two rooms on the ground floor, each holding about thirty people; one 
being fitted with bookshelves along the whole of two walls was predes- 
tined to become library and common room. The other had a brick 
fireplace with an oak mantelpiece dating back to 1556 (the figure was 
carved in the wood), which the owner of the house had found in an old 
farmhouse; it gave the room quite a distinctive air. On the first floor 
there was one large room covering the whole front of the house. It 
would hold 60 people comfortably, and at times there were as many 
as a hundred crowded into it. A small study next-door to it would 
accommodate fifteen people easily On the second floor there were two 
attic bedrooms and a boxroom. The basement held kitchen, dining 
room and extensive larders. On busy nights, the dining room would 
be invaded by classes, too, and occasionally even the large kitchen. As 
the evenings were divided into early and later sessions—from 6-7.30, 
and from 7 30-9 p.m., and sometimes a teatime class from 4.30-6 p.m. 
—we could hold as many as ten classes a night, theoretically. In 
practice, I believe we never had more than seven on one night. 

Having found the house we began to plan the winter’s activities. We 
looked for tutors within our own circle and outside, and their willing- 
ness to help was most encouraging. The first syllabus announced 
sixteen weekly classes: German, French (both graded into different 
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sections), Gaelic, Musical Appreciation, Spanish, International 
Economic Problems, The Structure and Significance of Modern 
Drama, Nationalism and Peace in Modern Europe. The John O’London 
Literary Circle had decided to hold its fortnightly meetings there, and 
the International Friendship League, The League of Nations’ Union 
Youth Group, and International Tramping Tours were going to 
have monthly meetings at the place. Towards the end of July, 
hundreds of copies of this first syllabus were sent out. Now we were 
really in for it.. 

August 1936 saw the first stirring of activity in the house, which 
had stood empty for two years One of the three prospective residents 
spent a fortnight papering the rooms. Sombre greys and browns and 
reds gave way to bright cream and yellow and green. On the first of 
September I moved in, too. I had bought some furniture beforehand 
so that two of us were able to camp in the place from the start. We had 
a fortnight to get the house ready, and there was not a minute to spare. 
Fortunately, there was no shortage of helpers: after school and office 
hours there were always at least half a dozen people busy all over the 
bathroom and sinks, polishing taps and metal fixtures, and fitting plugs 
and electric lights. The common room was really born then, when 
after work we all gathered for a cup of tea and very lively talk. 


My main concern was furnishing and equipping the house. I had 
spent about £10 on some furniture and crockery beforehand, and I 
had now left a total capital of exactly £50. The bank manager, whom 
I told of the scheme, and who was slightly prodded by one of our 
friends on his staff, agreed to let me have an overdraft of another 
£50. I thought myself extremely wealthy. For a few weeks I visited 
every auction in the town and all the second-hand shops. This was 
the time when big, solid old-fashioned furniture, like the large old 
- houses it belonged to, was being sold cheaply, when you could buy a 
mahogany dining room chair for 2s. 6d. and a tallboy for £1. Such 
things as blankets, linen and kitchen ware, of course, had to be bought 
new. But Woolworth’s supplied cups and saucers for 3d in those days, 
and a stainless table knife for 6d. 

Our household was becoming complete, too. I myself would act as 
general organiser and German tutor. There would be a part-time 
resident secretary, who would be in the common room in the evenings 
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to collect fees, answer enquiries, and look after canteen and library; 
She also supervised the housekeeping. She received no salary, apart 
from board and lodging and 10s. a week pocket money. The third 
resident was a young teacher who lived with us as a boarder and thus 
helped to provide one steady source of income. 

We had two domestic helpers, a cook and a housemaid, who were 
paid normal wages and did not live in. Both of them had been factory 
workers, and had been retrained in a Ministry of Labour Training 
Centre. The whole place must have seemed bewildering to them at 
first, but they got hardened to it, and the cook stayed with us to the 
end. 

We had worked non-stop from the first of September, and the house 
was beginning to look attractive. It acquired the flavour of a place that is 
being lived in; where there are vases with flowers on mantelpieces, 
where books and needlework are left lying on chairs, and where there 
is that slight untidiness which makes a room come to life. Fire places 
began to function, too, and they hardly ever ceased during the follow- 
ing years. It was, I always felt, one of the most important things to 
consider, especially in a place on the north-east coast: you must keep 
good fires, and your rooms must be as warm as you can get them. 
We made good use of the excellent local coal. 

During the last days before the opening day (September 15th) 
large advertisements appeared in the local paper and in those papers of 
one or two neighbouring towns. We were rewarded by generous 
write-ups, and for a few days were in the news. This I considered 
absolutely indispensable. Many workers in adult education hold 
that personal contact is the only safe and respectable way of advertis- 
ing, and that the noisy methods of modern publicity attract the wrong 
people. It is perfectly true that the member who introduces his friends 
to your classes is the best advertising agent imaginable. But such 
methods are slow, and we had no time to lose. We depended on getting 
large numbers and getting them quickly. Morover, we felt we had some- 
thing to offer that was quite worth publicity. 

The great day arrived: Wednesday, 15th September, early-closing- 
day. The doors were thrown open, everything looked clean and fresh, 
the last carpet had arrived from an auction that very afternoon. There 
was no ceremony. People were simply invited to walk in and look 
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round, have a cup of tea, ask questions and enrol for classes if they 
felt so inclined. We sat and waited. Would anybody come? 

And they came. They came up the garden path in twos and threes, 
they walked round the house, they stood around the fireplaces and 
chatted, they asked questions, they showed keen interest, and a number 
enrolled as members and for classes. For the next few months the flow 
of new people hardly seemed to cease. The classes which had been 
advertised were well attended and some so crowded that they had to be 
divided. New classes were being started as suggestions were made and 
tutors found. I remember well the case of one young man who came 
to learn German, who was soon discovered to be a good Spanish 
linguist. He was roped in at once as a Spanish tutor. 

On October 24th, a circular letter to members gave the number of 
house members as 110, and of students in classes as 350. (Members at 
that time, were people who paid 5s. a year apart from any class fees.) 
By the end of the winter session, several more organizations had decided 
to make the house their regular meeting place. They announced their 
activities in our syllabus and on our notice board; the contact brought 
new members to them as well as to the house. Musical Evenings had 
been started on Sunday evenings. Social gatherings in different langu- 
ages had proved very popular, especially when, like the regular 
German social evenings they were spiced by genuine Frankfurters 
supplied by one of the German pork butchers in the town! 

The summer brought the usual slump in educational activities. We 
tried hard to counteract the attractions of light evenings and summer 
weather by organising talks on holidays abroad, by starting new 
language groups planned specially for holiday purposes, and by asking 
some of the members to lead late-evening discussion groups on such 
topics as ‘My paper says... ’, ‘Films I have seen’ and ‘Books I have 
read’. But from Whitsuntide the house became very quiet. The 
northern summer is so short that no one wants to spend any evening 
indoors. We hired a tennis court and started a tennis club which paid 
its expense on an annual subscription of 1os.,and which helped to bring 
new members into next winters’ classes. For the rest, we had to resign 
ourselves to planning the second winter. 

The second year’s syllabus was double the size of the first. Classes 
in English Literature, in Shorthand, and in Esperanto had been added. 
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By the end of December, 1938, there were about 30 different groups 
holding regular weekly, fortnightly, or monthly meetings. German 
classes headed the list with 263 students in eight different groups; 
French had attracted 60 students to four classes. Literature and music 
came next in popularity. Social evenings and dances were usually 
packed. 

Towards the end of the second year we produced our first House 
Magazine, a few hundred copies of which were duplicated and sold. It 
was like the house itself, a co-operative effort. Every class and organiz- 
ation meeting at the house was invited to send a contribution to an 
editorial committee appointed by the House Committee. 

An extract from the editorial committee’s introductory note well 
expresses the spirit which ruled the house: ., . “The House, as we see 
it, fulfils two functions. It is a meeting place for individuals and 
organizations interested in education in its widest sense. It is also an 
organizing centre through which new educational activities can be 
started. The guiding principle is decentralisation. Every group retains 
its full independence while co-operating through the House Committee 
in the running of the House and in the planning of its work. The House 
simply provides accommodation for those who decide to meet in it and 
the rents for the rooms provide the basis of its income. This principle 
makes we believe, for freedom and flexibility, and it allows the House 
to grow and expand without putting undue strain on those responsible 
for its organisation. 

‘Actually the growth has been very gratifying. Before last Christmas 
the peak of our House Membership was reached with over 400, while 
an average of more than 500 people came every week for one or other 
of its activities. After Christmas there was the inevitable decrease in 
class-membership but other activities have grown in popularity. 
These figures give cause for satisfaction, but, on the other hand, there 
is no room for complacency. The House will need twice the number 
of members to have sound financial foundations. It is our pride that 
we do not depend on any outside grants or subsidies whatsoever, and 
that even so our fees are reasonable. It is this independence that makes 
freedom and self-control within the House possible. Even when we 
reach a membership of a thousand—what is that in a town of 180,000? 
If we feel that we have something to offer that is worth having we 
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cannot be satisfied until everybody has heard of us. We shall have to 
revise our way of approach continually, introduce new activities into 
our programme, drop unsuccessful ones and develop the methods of 
those already existing. We should keep the experimental spirit alive. 
The House is an experiment depending on what its Members make of 
It... 

‘As the Common Room is the centre of the House in its weekly 
round so the Magazine should become the representative expression 
of the years’ work...’ 

The third year saw further additions to the syllabus: classes in speech 
training and voice production, and in Ballroom Dancing; classes 
in languages and needlework for children, after school hours; a Ladies’ 
Bridge Club in the afternoons. The tutors of the House were giving 
weekly talks on their particular subjects to the general audience of 
House members, under the general title of ‘House Lectures’, with the 
object of drawing together the various groups working on their 
different lines of interest. Another new venture was a series of lectures 
organised with the help and co-operation of the town clerk, on ‘Citi- 
zenship’. The fourteen Heads of the various departments at the Town 
Hall promised to give one lecture each on their work. The series 
started off well; but it must be confessed that after the first novelty of 
the scheme had worn off attendance grew thinner and thinner until we 
as the organisers felt thoroughly ashamed. And no amount of adverti- 
sing and coaxing would stem the downward trend. Halfway through 
the session a very encouraging new group started: a Music Club. It 
was suggested by a railway engineer, a man who had no more than an 
elementary school education, and who had in the course of 25 years 
collected 2,000 gramophone records which he proposed to play to any- 
body who cared to listen. The Club soon had a membership of 60 and 
an average attendance of 30. The bulk of the music was grand opera, 
with symphonies and concerts thrown in occasionally. There was little 
attempt at analysis: people were content to listen among a congenial 
crowd, and were easily infected by their leader’s enthusiasm. The suc- 
cess of this group confirmed me anew in the conviction that, in adult 
education at least, the enthusiastic amateur is often as successful a 
teacher as the expert, and is always preferable to the unenthusiastic 
specialist. 
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We had aimed at increasing our numbers very considerably during 
this third winter. But we had not allowed for politics. The Czech crisis 
had made many people anxious and sceptical. Foreign travel did not 
seem very attractive and language classes, in particular the German 
classes, lost that special stimulus. Even so, we kept up our numbers. 

During the summer we ran a German week-end, with lectures in 
German, given by visiting German speakers, on literary and cultural 
subjects. Then came the customary lull after Whitsuntide. We prepared 
the fourth year’s syllabus, which was to be more ambitious than ever— 
when war broke out. 

What were we to do? Being on the coast we were an evacuation area, 
which meant that we lost at once many of our members, as well as 
tutors who had to go into the country with their schools. Blackout 
would be a serious expense. Also, how many people would care to 
venture out to evening classes in blackout and winter nights? Would 
our younger members be called up quite soon? Finally, what would my 
own position as a German be? So far, the townspeople had readily 
accepted me, and with the great popularity of languages and foreign 
_ affairs being German had been an asset in my work. But with air raids 
liable to start at any moment and losses at sea’ likely to affect the town 
very soon, there was no telling how popular feeling might develop. 

We decided to close the house. I spent a few weeks sorting and 
salvaging what seemed essential for a possible new start. Then the 
auctioneer arrived—one of those from whom I had bought so much 
of my equipment—and one dreary September afternoon the whole 
place was cleared by auction. I saved a piano, an episcope, my type- 
writer, a recordplayer and a wireless set, and eighty folding chairs. 
After all, the war might be over in six months or so... With the cash 
taken at the auction I paid off the usual summer overdraft at the bank. 
And thus our little venture came to a sad end. 

Now that we have traced the short history of the experiment it may 
be well to examine its general principles and characteristics. 

Finance 

As I have pointed out before, the centre was started and run like a 
business concern. We never appealed for money to the local authority, 
or benevolent funds, or private individuals. From the beginning, we 
felt very strongly that, given normal working conditions, adult people 
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would be prepared to pay for their education as they pay for their 
recreation. We realised that a scheme like ours would have to have 
either a select membership of a few paying high fees or a large member- 
ship paying low fees. The choice was obvious. 

We fixed the fees at the same level as those charged by the local 
authority for their evening classes: 7s. 6d. per term (that is, about 12 to 
14evenings). There were slight variations: grant-earning classes charged 
less, the Music Club asked for a membership fee of 2s. 6d. per annum; 
on the other hand, some small classes raised their fee to 8s. 6d. For 
musical evenings and socials the usual charge was 6d. per night including 
coffee and biscuit. During the second year, the House Committee 
decided to add 1s. per term to class fees to cover House membership, 
which entitled the student to use common room and library. This 
accounts for the rise in membership to about 400 during the second 
year. 

The general principle was that every group and class must contri- 
bute its share towards the expenses of the House. Thus, we charged 
every class and organization rent for the room it used. According to 
the size of the room and the time of day, this charge varied from 2s. to 
5s. per meeting. With the tutors I had the following arrangement: I 
collected the fees from their classes, deducted the rent for the room, 
and handed the balance to them at the end of every term. Obviously, 
such an arrangement was only possible because the tutors were interested 
in the scheme and in their classes rather than in their fee. Their 
fees ranged from £1 to £7. 7s. od., which was, I believe, the highest 
earned by any tutor in any one class in one term, and which did not 
compare too badly with the fees paid by the Local Education Authority. 
This particular class had 29 paid-up members. A grant-earning class 
simply paid the rent and the grant went, of course, directly to the 
tutor. 

I do not claim that this arrangement was perfect. But it helped 
the place to get established. Furthermore, it meant that all the various 
groups and classes were on the same footing—none of them was, from 
our point of view, of any higher standing than the rest. As the classes 
developed their sense of corporate responsibility they realised that 
they had duties towards the House as well as rights in it. The question 
of rents was openly discussed by the classes and in the House Com- 
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mittee, and there was never any doubt in anybody’s mind that such a 
charge was absolutely necessary and legitimate. 

Rents, then, were the main source of income, and in the third year 
their share in the accounts amounted to £98. 15s. od., apart from the 
sum I might have charged to myself for the use of rooms for German 
classes, which would have produced something like an additional £70. 
The rents thus covered the actual expense of rent and rates. 

Obviously, there had to be other sources of income to cover the 
rest. As the place was run as my private business, all the fees collected 
for German classes in and outside the House went into the common 
pool, and they were actually the backbone of the scheme: in the peak 
year they brought in £290, and in the slump of the third year they still 
reached £200. Without this boom in German classes—then evident 
all over the country—I should have had to look for another source of 
income. Like all the other tutors, I should have had to take a part-time 
job in the day-time, and perhaps more evening class work elsewhere. 

Members’ subscriptions, canteen, socials and dances held outside the 
House, and resident’s board were remaining sources of income. 

The total accounts were (in approximate figures) as follows: 

1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 
Income £591 £564 £500 
Expenditure £645 £574 £517 

No one would call this financial result particularly satisfactory. 
Still the house had been furnished and established within three years, and 
had entered its fourth year almost free of debt. (There was a small 
overdraft at the bank, which was easily covered by the result of 
the auction.) Even this would, of course, have been quite im- 
possible if any of the tutors, including myself, had insisted on a 
fixed salary. The basic economic weakness of the centre was the fact 
that we had to earn all our income in nine months out of twelve, and 
during four or five hours in the evenings. How to utilize the rooms in 
the day-time and during the long holiday periods is a question I have 
not been able to solve. Holiday courses may provide a solution for 
warmer and more beautiful parts of the country. 

The conclusion I have drawn from it all is this, that such centres 
can be self-supporting provided that a great deal of organising is done 
voluntarily, and, secondly, that teachers consider their contribution 
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largely as part-time work, a hobby rather than a paying proposition. 
It has been my experience that it is not difficult to find voluntary 
organisers as well as financially disinterested teachers. After all, 
teaching as well as learning is an enjoyable leisure-time occupation. 
Indeed, the part-time tutor is, on the whole, preferable to the full-time 
evening class teacher. 

Constitution 

Decentralisation was the key-word in our organisation. Variety of 
form and development followed naturally from the centre’s two main 
functions: to provide a home for existing groups, and to start new ones. 
Thus, there were always two lines of activities going on, those organised 
by the House itself and those run by its tenants. But there was no 
difference as far as financial obligations were concerned, and House 
activities often tended to become independent groups which simply 
continued to meet at the House but were quite independent in the choice 
of programme and teachers—if any—and which might at any time 
decide to meet elsewhere. 

The main representative body was the House Committee. Every 
class was asked to elect a class secretary who kept the class register and 
helped to check the payment of fees, and the class secretaries together 
with representatives of tenant organisations formed the House Com- 
mittee. There was nobody on this committee who did not take an 
active part in one or other of our activities. Tutors were always wel- 
come at committee meetings. We met monthly, and our agenda included 
such items as class fees and House membership, social activities, sug- 
gestions for new classes and groups, contacts with other adult educa- 
tional bodies in the neighbourhood, the House Magazine, and the 
planning of advertising campaigns and syllabuses. 

I had felt from the beginning that to be genuinely democratic the 
House Committee should take over full financial control and respon- 
sibility as soon as we felt the scheme to have proved its soundness. It 
was during our third year that the Committee discussed this sugges- 
tion in earnest. A constitution was drawn up by one of our legally 
knowledgeable members. Details of transfer and future organisation 
were to be gone into during the winter of 1939-40. The constitution 
envisaged a self-overning club, and my own position would have 
become that of a resident organizer and tutor. I imagine that a large 
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part of the organizing work would have been taken over by the 
Committee, its sub-committees and secretaries, so that I should have 
been able to retire into the background more and more, and consider 
myself simply one of a number of part-time tutors. 

It is important that such centres should have a small group of 
residents because they thereby acquire the atmosphere of a home 
rather than of an institution. On the other hand, however, I feel that 
nobody should be expected to live in such centres for more than a few 
years at a time. It is, in a way, community life, and although you may 
think it ideal when you are young and enthusiastic, there comes a time 
when you long for the privacy of your own unassailable four walls. 
Social Background 
Anybody interested in adult education is sure to want to know what 
sort of people came to the centre—were they ‘workers,’ were 
they ‘intellectuals,’ were they ‘middle class’? As our students were not 
asked to give their occupation when they enrolled, I cannot give 
exact figures. We only found out their background by personal 
contact. It is possible, however, to get to know a few hundred people 
well enough to come to some conclusions regarding their work and 
the social group they belong to. 

The majority of our students and members were clerical workers in 
offices and shops; teachers formed the second largest group, most of 
them from elementary schools; there were quite a few married women, 
some professional people, some manual workers, a few boys and girls 
from the secondary schools, and a handful of unemployed.* This will 
appear highly unsatisfactory to those who think adult education should 
aim at the manual worker first and foremost. Personally I feel that adult 
education is needed by everybody, teachers not excluded, and that it 
hardly matters at which end we start as long as we manage to get at a 
reasonably large number, a number somewhat proportionate to our 
efforts. 

To reach the working classes—at that time largely unemployed— 
the centre would have had to be situated in a working class district, 
and would have become a club for unemployed. There were such clubs, 
run by the National Council of Social Service. In our financial position 


* Anybody who chose to do so was allowed to pay his fees in kind (¢. £ hours of 
work), and our unemployed members did very useful work in house and garden. 
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we simply could not entertain any ideas of catering for social problem 
groups. Our scheme is valid only for people who are working and 
earning a reasonable wage. I do not think this detracts from its value: 
after all, we are planning for a normal society. 


Although most of our members were black-coated workers, they 
were not therefore well off. The great majority were not earning more 
than between two and three pounds a week—even the teachers’ salary 
was not much higher than that. Most of them were young people who 
were only just beginning their career and were still on the lower rungs 
of the income ladder. Although there were people of all ages from 
16 to 6o, the majority were between 18 and 30, and most of the tutors 
were round about the thirties. The proportion of men to women 
varied in different classes; in language classes, women had usually a 
preponderance of about two to one. During the first winter, they 
were in the majority in most of the other classes, too, but the position 
gradually changed during the following years, although we never 
reached, as far as I can remember, anything like an even balance. 
Educational value 
It is obvious that in a self-supporting scheme you have to give people 
what they want, not what you think would be good for them. Person- 
ally, I cannot see any harm in popular subjects and methods provided 
the work is seen as one educational whole. I have often found that a 
person who came first of all to a dance, and then to a social, and then 
began to sit and chat in the common room, would gradually acquire 
sufficient self-confidence to -try a class, probably a language class. 
When he found that he was not as stupid as he had imagined he would 
gradually find courage to go on to something more difficult and 
abstract. Most people need a great deal of encouragement, and it 
hardly matters what kind of subject it is that helps them to find them- 
selves. 

In our particular case languages proved the main attraction. Their 
‘study provides technical skill and straightforward learning—which 
makes the least intellectual of students feel that he is getting on with 
something he can grasp. I feel very strongly that the widest possible 
use should be made in adult education of this popular appeal. I see no 
reason why we should look down on people who want to learn. a 
language for merely vocational purposes. After all, Mechanics Insti- 
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tutes and Adult Schools flourished most when they catered for straight- 
forward vocational needs. And any language teacher knows what 
great educational value there is in working on a language both for 
* the mental discipline it gives and for the widening of one’s outlook by 
contact with another people’s language and culture. 

Languages may not be the dominant attraction under different 
circumstances. It may be drama, or music, or crafts, or a mixture of 
many subjects. The great thing is to be aware of the demand and to try 
and meet it. As, in a centre like this, we are not counting on grants, we 
can experiment with any kind of subject irrespective of its classification 
by educational authorities, and we can try informal methods from the 
quizs and the brains’ trust to the round table conference and the social 
survey. Nor need teachers have degrees and paper qualifications. We 
can draw on the surprising number of keen amateurs who can impart 
to others their joy in their own hobby. 

The greatest educational value of such centres will probably lie 
in the human contacts they establish, the contact between teachers and 
students and the unexpected contacts that are made in the common 
room. A live common room is the nerve centre of the whole body, 
and we should go to some trouble to make it come to life. It must be 
a comfortable room, it must have a good fire in winter time, there 
must be books to read, and you must be fairly sure of finding some- 
body there to talk to. In our case, the common room served as 
library and enquiry office as well, and people would bring in their 
cups of coffee after their classes and talk. There is no need for the 
discussion always to be serious and on a high level—the serious 
part of the talk will often start between two or three people on their 
way home. Such informal talk has the great merit of being spontaneous 
and of catching people quite frequently before they have had time to 
think out conventional answers on the lines of ‘what ought I to think 
about this?’ The usual problem in our common room was how to 
enforce some sort of a closing time. It is here that it becomes so 
extremely important that the place should not be merely in the charge 
of a caretaker who is anxious to clear the house as quickly as he can. 
Late common room discussions are, of course, a great strain on the 
residents, and without their sympathetic co-operation a common 
room will be hard to establish. 
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If I were to start again 

First of all, I should begin at once on a club basis, by trying to get a 
number of local people to support the idea actively from the beginning 
and making the group responsible for organization as well as finance. 
Such corporative responsibility is the only basis for genuine democracy 
within the group. Limited responsibility means limited control, 
which in turn tends to weaken one’s sense of responsibility. What it 
amounts to in practice is that as soon.as you come to discuss matters 
of finance your House Committee has gone beyond their terms of 
reference. The keener their interest in the scheme the more likely they 
will be to feel dissatisfied with purely advisory functions. 

The method of selecting the House Committee has, I think, proved 
sound. No outsider can get on to it either by virtue of his social 
position or his benevolent interest. The only way is by taking an 
active part in the work of a class or tenant organization. This does not 
preclude the formation of an advisory body consisting of interested 
outsiders, who might give very valuable assistance. 

From the outset, I should try to separate the two functions of 
organising and teaching. There would be, I hope, an honorary 
organising secretary and an honorary senior tutor. One of the two 
should live as warden at the centre. I do not think it would be at all 
difficult to find people who would give up their homes for a period 
of, say, three years to act as wardens. They would probably live rent 
free, and I should leave the arrangements with possible boarders and 
the whole of the housekeeping side to them. 

The House Committee would then be responsible for finding in- 
come to cover the items set out below, and, of course, equipment. 
Taking our actual figures as a guide I should estimate the accounts of 
such a reorganised centre as follows: 


Income Expenditure 
Rents £170 Rent and rates £95 
Members’ subs. £ 40 Gas, coal etc. £ 37 
Canteen £ 35 
Dances etc. £ 15 Cleaning £ 25 
Balance £ 


242 


242 
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There would be a balance of about £50 a year for capital expendi- 
ture and reserves. The actual figures might be 100 per cent higher 
after this war, but the relative importance of the various items would 
be substantially the same. 

If at all possible I should try to make the canteen into a proper 
café run on commercial lines by a trained staff. It would be a sound 
business proposition as well as a social amenity open to members, their 
friends, and if possible the general public. A well-run café would serve 
as a good advertisement and in all probability would give us more 
scope and financial stability. (In a large centre I should hope to acquire 
a cinema showing good classics and aiming at good entertainment 
plus reasonable profit.) 

The functions of the senior tutor would be threefold. To the students 
he would be educational adviser suggesting to newcomers what class 
they might take or what group they might join, and encouraging 
older members to widen or narrow their sphere of interests as the case 
might be. Very often, he will have a chance of giving vocational 
guidance, too—helping people who are anxious to get into more 
congenial work by giving them information on possibilities of retrain- 
ing, and putting them in touch with relevant organisations. The more 
we conceive of our work as an awakening of personal initiative and 
self-confidence, and the more successful we are in this respect, the more 
frequent such problems will be. Naturally, we would not aim at turn- 
ing every working-man into a clerk, but we may have many chances 
of helping a man: to find his proper career where he may do the work 
he is cut out for. 

Furthermore, the senior tutor would aim at co-operation among 
tutors. Often it will be possible to help a student more effectively if 
tutors know something of each other’s work and can recommend one 
another’s classes where it seems right. Also, a great deal can be done in 
the field of teaching methods in adult educational work, and there 
should be regular tutors’ meetings where we can learn from one 
another’s experiepces with different methods of teaching. All too often 
we are content to ape academic methods of lecturing-plus-questions, 
whereas an adult class often demands a different approach altogether— 
an approach which starts from the student’s experience and methods 
which will give him encouragement, encouragement, and again encour- 
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agement. Language teachers are in the fortunate position that their 
methods cannot be aloof and academic if they tried, but in most other 
subjects we shall find that a great deal can be done to improve methods 
by co-operative effort. 

Thirdly, the senior tutor together with the organising secretary 
would encourage suitable students to become organisers and leaders 
of education clubs in their own street or factory. I am convinced that 
adult education will never reach everybody until it is brought to their 
doorstep or to their workshops. Mrs. Smith is more likely to 
come to an informal evening to which Mr. Brown has invited all his 
neighbours than to a class or discussion group held at a centre ten 
minutes’ walk from her house. Such an informal group will decide on 
their own gramophone recitals, play-readings, discussions, social 
evenings. They will meet at the various members’ houses (refreshments 
strictly forbidden!), and develop according to the particular needs of 
that particular set of people in their particular set of circumstances. 
The experiment has been tried with great success, and there is no 
reason why such groups should not become the broad basis for the 
larger adult educational centres. It should be the ambition of the centre 
to turn a great many of their members into missionaries—missionaries 
for education among their neighbours. Some training will be useful in 
such matters as the proper way to conduct a discussion, where to get 


reference books, gramophone records and sets of plays. The centre will - 


be able to help by suggesting occasional outside speakers and by 
establishing contact between individual groups. 

What we should aim at is to permeate the whole community with 
such education cells—groups where people learn from one another and 
enjoy themselves in doing so. And by becoming happier and their 
life more complete we shall find that, incidentally, they have also 
become better citizens. 


“Home Listening Clubs’ for Youth 
PATRICK THORNHILL 


HE aim. of this experiment made in the winter of 1943-44, 
under the auspices of the Central Committee for Group Listen- 
ing (55 Portland Place, W.1), was to encourage young people, 
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chiefly those who have recently left school at the age of fourteen, and 
who live in rural parts where youth activities are few, to a livelier 
appreciation of broadcast programmes through home listening. 

Its interest would appear to be threefold—to the B.B.C. as an ex- 
periment in radio appreciation for the coming generation of listeners, 
to educationists as an experiment in the cultural education of 14-15- 
year-old rural youth, and to those concerned in the Service of Youth 
as suggesting a new approach to some of their problems, particularly 
that of the welfare of isolated rural youngsters. These three strands of 
interest are not entirely separable. 

Education that ends at fourteen has been unable to supply most 
people with enough intellectual fuel to keep a conversation going 
an anything but personal matters. Most talk is of family, home, garden, 
shop, of what I said to her, and of what he said to me. Discussion 
of more general topics demands a common basis of liberal education. 
Such basis as exists is provided mainly by the penny press, the cinema, 
and the radio. Of these, the radio potentially provides the greatest 
variety of common experience for the greatest number of people, so its 
possibilities as a cultural medium are great. If a number of isolated 
people hear a broadcast programme, this simultaneous common 
experience provides the best possible basis for the exchange of views, 
for each forms his opinion of the programme separately, and is not, as 
in a cinema, influenced by the emotional reaction of others. 

So far, so good; but the degree of attention which anyone gives to 
the sounds that come from a radio receiver varies very widely from 
item to item, and for many people the degree of attention is normally 
low. (Contrast the cinema-goer. He is a goer who has travelled in 
search of his entertainment, stood in a queue, and paid his money; 
he sits in a hall full of people who have come with the same object in 
mind, and the darkness of the hall fixes his eyes on the screen. Every- 
thing conspires to focus his attention, and he will watch the worst 
of films to the sickliest of ends.) The first question in the present ex- 
periment was whether the young people’s degree of attention to the 
broadcasts could be raised. 

The second question was whether their range of interests could be 
broadened, that is, whether they could be led to enjoy types of 
broadcast they had not hitherto listened to. 
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A home-listening club was started in the Horsham Rural District 
of West Sussex, with the co-operation of the County Youth Organizer, 
on 2nd October, 1943, and I ran it until the end of the year. By that 
time its success was sufficient to justify my handing it over to the 
Secretary to the local youth committee and encouraging similar 
experiments elsewhere. It was important that the running of these 
Home Listening Clubs should be devolved on local leaders, for the 
success of the Horsham Rural Club might have been attributed to the 
direct contact of the boys and girls with ‘someone from the B.B.C.’ 
One could only find out the value of this alleged glamour-factor by 
removing it. Its removal proved its relative insignificance. 

On Friday or Saturday of Week 1, leaders received a copy of 
material for Week 3. This consisted of information on 40 to 50 
broadcasts, a rather larger number than the leader would use, for it 
was intended that he should select, on the information given, the 
items most likely to appeal to his own members. The principle in- 
volved here is that the final selection of items should be made by some- 
one who is increasingly aware of the standards, likes and prejudices 
of his own members. If the final selection were made at the B.B.C. it 
could be made only on broad lines, and the club leader would act 
merely as a local post-office. 

The club leader had nearly a week in which to make his selection of 
25 to 30 items, duplicate his bulletin and send it out to members, 
together with a copy of a circular letter, of which more anon, and 
a stamped economy label. So every Saturday each member received 
by post from the club leader a copy of a duplicated bulletin giving 
particulars of 25 to 30 selected broadcasts for the following week. 
Here is the selection for Monday of the week beginning 31st October, 
1943: 

6.30—7.05 p.m. Home. wHAT’s THE MUSIC ABOUT? Alec Robertson 
answers questions put to him by a member of the 
Forces. To-night they talk about Schubert’s 

songs and piano pieces. 
7.0§—7.35 p.m. Home. ‘THE WOMAN IN WHITE’ (Sixth instalment). 
8.00—8.30 p.m. Forces. THE BLACK DYKE MILLS BAND, playing selec- 
tions from Elgar’s music, and “The Mikado’, by 
Sullivan. 
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9.30—9.50 p.m. Home. ‘TWELFTH NIGHT’: Scenes from one of 
Shakespeare’s most laughable plays. 
The member listened at home to any of the listed broadcasts that took 
his/her fancy, marked them on the bulletin, or wrote remarks against 
them (e.g. ‘smashing’, ‘lousy’), and at the end of the week used the 
stamped economy label to return the marked bulletin to the club 
leader. 

The returned bulletins gave the club leader an increasingly clear 
idea of the kind of broadcast that was likely to go down with the 
youngsters, and provided him with material for the next circular 
letter. For example: 


5th November, 1943 
Dear Member, 

Most of you seem to have liked those two programmes last Satur- 
day, First Flights and Bandsmen of Tomorrow. Was it because they had 
boys of your own age in them? 

We still differ about The Woman in White. ‘Thrilling’ says Charles 
Garden; ‘very dull’ says Marian Barnes; ‘too stodgy’ cries Sonya 
Plumbly; ‘very interesting’ retorts Eileen May. 

Eileen May also thought Freedom Club Party had some good singing 
and music in it, and so did several others; but hardly anyone has a good 
word for the poor old Brains Trust. Sonya Plumbly says, ‘I beg your 
pardon, but I think the Brains Trust is awful’. 

Sonya also says, ‘I didn’t spot the clue in The Case of the Old Gun, 
but we all enjoyed it very much’; several others like Inspector French’s 
cases, though Dorothy Newland doesn’t think much of them. 

Edna Hoodless mentions Coney /sland, which was not in the bulletin, 
which reminds me—you aren’t obliged to listen only to programmes 
the bulletin mentions, of course. 

In fact, you may notice that this week I have dropped several 
favourites, such as Marching On and Into Battle That’s because you 
now know when to look out for them, and I want to be able to give 
more space to other items. I hope you agree with this. If not, please 
tick me off! 

Yours sincerely, 
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It would be a tall order for the leader to make a different selection 
for each member, as he gets to know their tastes, but education must 
ultimately concern itself with individuals, and it is possible to approach 
that ideal by a personal note here and there on the bulletins—T think 
you'll like this, John’—and this personal touch may make all the 
difference. 

The idea originally was to confine membership to 14-15-year-old 
rural youngsters who live in places that are remote from organized 
youth activities, but these limitations were not strictly observed in 
every case. In the first instance rural head-teachers were asked to 
supply names and addresses of boys and girls who had recently left 
school, and these were written to (stamped envelope for reply). 

The general response was small—in Horsham Rural it was 20 out 
of 130 circularized, though some more joined later. In the Wallops of 
Hampshire it was better, for this is a more compact area with a part- 
time local youth worker who was able to make personal contact. 
Indeed, some kind of personal encouragement to join, whether from 
parent, teacher or youth leader, is undoubtedly important at the 
initial stage, for rural youngsters are mostly very shy. 

There is no evidence that those who joined were more intelligent 
or go-ahead than those who failed to do so. Most of them were just 
ordinary rural youngsters with shiny faces and husky voices. The de- 
ciding factor in recruitment was that of external stimulus rather than 
personal initiative. 

In the three best documented experiments, namely Horsham Rural, 
the Wallops of Hampshire, and the Hitchin district of Hertfordshire, 
we have particulars of 50 members (28 boys, 22 girls) some of whom 
are still attending some form of school, usually technical; the majority 
are in jobs, among which farming predominates with the boys and 
domestic work with the girls. In the Wallops four boys describe them- 
selves as ‘apprentice jockey’. 

Both at Horsham Rural and the Wallops we attempted a rough 
assessment of the members’ listening before they received any bulletins. 
This was done simply by reference, at the preliminary meeting, to 
Radio Times for the preceding day or two. At Horsham Rural the 
most popular items had been those of Sandy Macpherson, Geraldo, 
Music While You Work, Works’ Wonders, Movietunes and Into 
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Battle. This list shows a certain narrowness of taste, but what was more 
striking was the number of good programmes, by no means highbrow, 
at good listening hours, which all the youngsters had missed (e.g. 
Royal Marines Band, ‘Canada to Britain’ and New Judgment on 
Captain Marryat). A similar inquiry at the Wallops produced similar 
results. It seemed, then, thata widening of taste might be attempted; but 
we have never suggested that they ought noc to listen to the kind of 
programme they already enjoy. 

The Horsham Club is the one that affords the best evidence of 
staying power, as it is the only one that ran throughout the winter. 
Of the 19 who attended the opening meeting in Horsham on 1st 
October, 15 were still returning bulletins regularly down to Christ- 
mas, and 9 answered the questionnaire sent out in March. By the 
standards of cerebral activities in youth clubs this is not bad. 
It is not possible to make a rigid statistical assessment, for the local 
leaders admitted new members from time to time, often the friends 
of those who already belonged, but the questionnaire sent out to 
members in March aimed at a few main points with the following 
results: 

Conditions of Listening 

Nearly all members say that when at home they are allowed to listen 
to whatever they like, and most of them generally listen with other 
peopie in the room. To the question, ‘Is the family interested in your 
Home Listening Bulletin?’ 70 per cent reply Yes, and this adds another 
dimension to the matter. Apart from the bulletin, most of them refer 
to the newspaper for radio programmes, and about half as many refer 
to Radio Times. 

Effect on Listening 

To the quantitative question, ‘Do you listen more since you have 
received the bulletin?’ 36 reply Yes, 11 reply No. When we started 
the Horsham Rural Club we expected they would listen to two or three 
items a week; to our surprise they averaged 6 to 7 a week, and main- 
tained this steadily. There was probably in fact an increase, for as 
soon as some regular items such as Marching On, Into Battle, and 
Itma were established we dropped them from the bulletin to make 
room for newcomers. 

More listening does not necessarily imply a broadening of taste, so 
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we asked ‘Do you listen to kinds of programme you didn’t listen to 
before? If so, what?’ There were 25 per cent negative answers. The 
75 per cent majority gave examples from a wide field, from Itma to 
Symphony Concerts, from Saturday Night Theatre to To Start You 
Talking. 

Even this may be one-eared listening, however, so we asked, ‘Do 
you listen more attentively than you did before?’ (‘Attentively’ was 
not the best word, but was the least likely to be musunderstood— 
‘with more appreciation and discrimination’ would be more exact, 
but less intelligible.) Nearly everybody answered Yes. If one needed 
confirmation of this self-judgment it comes in the frank comments 
on the programmes in the bulletins returned by members. 

Even before Christmas some trends of taste had become apparent. 
It was much easier to get members to ‘bite’ on plays and dramatized 
novels than on classical music. Serials were practiularly useful. Two 
girls disliked “The Woman in White’, but another reported ‘Very 
interesting, and I am looking forward to the next instalment’. This 
disagreement, mentioned in the weekly letter, soon raised the number 
listening to this serial from four to seven. The Brains Trust, on the 
other hand, was so consistently damned by these youngsters (a farm- 
boy described it as ‘terrible”) that we dropped it from the bulletin. 
Programmes that drew appreciative comment included ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’, ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, the Trafalgar scenes from “The Dynasts’, ‘Weir of 
Hermiston’ and “Twelfth Night’. It is a safe guess that none of these 
programmes would have been heard by members but for the bulletin. 

Will all this have any permanent cultural effect? Time will show. 
But at least these fifty boys and girls have become more conscious 
of the range of what the radio offers them in their homes, and it does 
not seem unreasonable to assume that having once found pleasure in 
plays and music they will be tempted to listen again. 


Here it must be emphasized that the Home Listening Club idea has 
not been a complete substitute for personal contact between the leaders 
and the youngsters. In the one case where the club leader was unable 
to meet the youngsters membership was small and soon declined. She 
was, through no fault of her own, just a name on paper to them, and 
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they to her. In Horsham Rural, on the other hand, we started by getting 
to know each other over tea and buns and the club then met at intervals 
of six to eight weeks. Even without this personal contact a club might 
be a success with very isolated youngsters in the Scottish Highlands, 
or the Canadian prairies, or the New Zealand bush, for here the emo- 
tional pull would be correspondingly stronger, but on this we have 
yet no evidence. 

There is evidence, however, that merely to receive a letter through 
the post onte a week means a great deal to some of these youngsters. 
A 14-year-old farm-boy, returning a bulletin, wrote, ‘It did not come 
on Saturday. I thought you had forgot me,’ and a young servant 
girl wrote, ‘I’m in domestic work and live in, and can only listen when 
I am alone. I look forward to the letters each Saturday’. 

Having once ‘netted’ these rural youngsters by means of the Home _ 
Listening Club, the local secretary at Horsham started to introduce 
other activities, e.g. a sing-song and handwork exhibition at the 
six-weekly meeting, and occasional rambles. At the Wallops, where 
youth work had previously been little developed, the Home Listening 
Club soon became the parent of a weekly dancing class, which will in 
its turn doubtless lead to other youth activities. 

Enough has now been done, and said, to demonstrate the success of 
this idea in its declared cultural aim, and the possibilities of its use by 
youth leaders as starting point for the further development of their 
work among elusive rural youth. 

At this point, however, mention must be made of Worthing. Here 
the local youth organizer, impressed by the success of the Horsham 
Rural experiment, determined to try it among the older, more sophis- 
ticated, urban youth in her clubs. I told her she would fail. Instead, it 
was, under her guidance, such a success that membership soon ex- 
ceeded 150 and the paper and postage problem became so acute that a 
small subscription had to be instituted. In her report Miss Wooldridge 
says, “It is difficult to state any definite conclusions after so few weeks 
experimenting. More attentive listening has commenced; whether it 
would continue without the bulletin cannot as yet be answered. It is, 
however, interesting to see that in a town full of social activities many 
young people have been interested in an educative experiment which 
we hope will have bearings on the future of B.B.C. programmes. The . 
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constructive criticism offered by these young people shows a keen 
interest in desiring the best possible attainments in both social and 
educative programmes.” My impression from meeting Worthing 
members, and from their written remarks, is that while their com- 
ments are more penetrating and generally livelier, than those of the 
rural fourteen-year-olds, they have to a greater extent made up 
their minds what they like and dislike, and are therefore less educable. 
Nevertheless, the success of the Worthing experiment suggests possi- 


. bilities beyond those foreseen. 


While the duplicated bulletin and letter may be sent out for a penny 
stamp, the label for the member’s return letter requires 2$d. So the cost 
is 3$d. a week per member, plus paper, duplicating and the leader’s time. 
If personal contact between leader and members is to be established 
and strengthened, a club of twenty or thirty members will probably 
be enough for any leader who cannot devote more than the equivalent 
of one day’s work a week to running it. 

If the leader happens to be able to devote Friday to the job, he could 
work out a bulletin from Radio Times and circulate it before Sunday. 
In general, however, the scheme needs the co-operation of the B.B.C. 
in sending out to leaders a pre-selection of 40-50 items from which 
they can select 25-30 for their own bulletins. Information thus sent out 
can be framed in such a way as to give leaders some indication of the 
type of member for whom particular items would be suitable. 

One further point remains to be mentioned. At the meetings which 
inaugurated the experiments we told the young members that their 
views on the broadcasts would be reported back to the B.B.C. by their 
leaders but in fact, not much came through, and it seems that the 
knowledge that their views will reach the B.B.C. is not a necessary 
incentive to the members. It is, however, important that adequate 
samples of members’ reactions should reach us so that we may make 
sure that the right kind of material is sent out. 

The experiment will, it is hoped, be continued and extended during 
the coming winter. A somewhat similar experiment was carried out 
among adults in Cornwall last winter, and the report on this should 
be of considerable interest. 
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Allied Mobile Education Unit 


MAJOR JOHN LEESE, A.E.C. 
HAT is its official title, but it is usually called the ‘ABCA-bile’, 


which first came to the minds of the two officers, one American, 
the other British, who were discussing one day early in 1944 the various 
problems arising from the crowding of large numbers of American 
troops into the Command. 

We were disturbed by the fact that, although the British and U.S. 
troops got along well enough, they did not seem to be meeting any- 
where except in the pubs (which were often closed), or dance halls, 
and in both these places, admirable in themselves, the question of ‘pay’ 
- and ‘women’ loomed large. Visiting British and U.S. units, separately 
and together, we were impressed by the irritations felt by both sides 
about matters which we felt sure would have seemed trivial if only 
the other fellow’s point of view were understood. 

For instance, British troops often asked: ‘Why can’t we go into 
the Red Cross clubs, like the Americans go into our Y.M.C.A.s, 
without having to be invited?’ No one seemed to have thought it worth 
while to let an American give them his answer, and they were rather 
staggered when the local Red Cross Manager, whom I invited to talk 
to them, explained that the instruction limiting British troops’ entry 
into the Red Cross came from the British side, doubtless for good 
reasons. 

So ignorant were British troops of the facts concerning the coloured 
problem in U.S.A., and so ill-informed were some American troops 
about the British Commonwealth, or British political life, that there 
was hardly a basis for discussion unless somehow, each side could 
begin explaining the facts to the other. Topics such as those mentioned 
would rarely be talked about in casual conversation, partly owing to 
ignorance, and partly to reticence, real or imposed, on both sides. 

We both agreed that merely sentimental back-slapping and calling 
each other ‘good chaps’, and ‘swell guys’ was not a solid enough basis 
for Anglo-American understanding either during or after the war. 
It was urgently necessary, we felt, to provide means whereby British 
and Allied troops could meet for social and cultural purposes under 
conditions where pay and other problems would not arise. 

The most obvious thing was the creation of ‘Allied Forces Centres’, 
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if possible with the aid of the British Council. This would necessarily 
take time, and the first was actually opened on 28th June, 1944, by 
Mr. Winant. 

More quickly, it was possible to start Allied Clubs, which came to be 
known as ‘Millpond Clubs’ where British and Allied troops could meet 
weekly or fortnightly for talks and discussions, rendered still more 
attractive by a little bodily sustenance. At least four of these clubs were 
soon ona flourishing basis in various parts of the Command. 

These experiments, however desirable and successful, could only 
touch the fringe of the problem. What could be done immediately to 
bring home to large numbers of troops their responsibility for Allied 
understanding? 

Talks by U.S. officers to British units on America, and by British 
officers to U.S. units on Britain were arranged by the hundred, and 
were a great success. No formal lecture was given, but after a five or 
ten minute opening the meeting was thrown open to ‘any questions’, 
no question being barred. Although well over 400 of these talks were 
given, no incident or indiscretion was reported. 

These talks went so well that we were encouraged to ask, ‘Can’t 
we do even more than this, and bring this positive attitude towards 
Allied understanding to isolated units, and units which have not re- 
quested a visiting speaker? Why not a vehicle—as large as possible, 
with a British and a U.S. officer on board, equipped with maps, charts 
and exhibitions designed to explain Britain and U.S.A. to each other?’ 

The answer was the ‘ABCA-bile’. Both the U.S. and the British 
Commanders gave the idea every encouragement. The Americans 
produced a fine large Dodge vehicle, and the A.E.C. got busy provid- 
ing wall-newspapers, pictures and maps, a sign-board for the vehicle, 
a wireless and loud-speaker equipment, a bookcase and library and 
parcels of books and pamphlets to distribute to the units visited. 

At last the vehicle was ready for its first trip. In the first week about 
8 units were visited; in the second, about twice as many; in the third, 
about 20. Lessons were learned from the mistakes made: e.g. the earlier 
equipment, consisting of pictures, etc., pinned on to cardboard, was 
found to be too flimsy. Paste had to be used, and the backing strength- 
ened by using an over covering of perspex. 

Gradually the ‘drill’ of routing the vehicle equally between British 
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and U.S. units, and of displaying its wares in the shortest possible time, 
was perfected, but the basic function remains. It is clearly understood 
by Commanding Officers that when the Unit arrives a group of men— 
not merely officers-——will be made available for about an hour. At a 
British unit, the U.S. officer will run a breezy question and answer 
talk for about 30-40 minutes, and then the men will look at the exhibi- 
tion and both officers will mix and talk with them. At an American 
unit, the British officer takes the lead. Wherever possible the proceed- 
ings take place in the open air. If the group is rather large, half of them 
look at the exhibition while half attend the talk, with a change over at 
‘half-time’. Informality is the keynote throughout, and neither officer 
pretends to know all about his own country, or to be an expert on 
anything but his own special field, which he indicates at the start. 

The results have been beyond expectation. Questioning on both 
sides is always frank and searching, and equally frank replies are given 
in an atmosphere of perfect good humour. In some cases the driver 
of the vehicle has been called upon to give the Enlisted Man’s point of 
view on some knotty problem. During every visit units are encouraged 
to arrange social and cultural contact with any neighbouring allied 
units. 

It is hoped that more ‘ABCA-biles’ will soon take the road— 
possibly the road to Berlin. The idea is certain to develop, for it arose 
spontaneously to fulfil a real need, and has been the team work of 
many people, both British and American. It is, in fact, just part of the 
Eisenhower—Montgomery service. And this article is being written, 
I have just realized, on Independence Day 1944! 


Education in a Russian Military Hospital 
L. VEPRITSKAYA 


N the spring of 1941 Vladimir Kuzmin was a ninth-year schoolboy. 

Two years from now I shall be a university student, thought the 
lad dreamily. , 

But the attack on the Soviet Union upset this and other plans of his. 
When the enemy approached the gates of Moscow Vladimir Kuzmin 
volunteered for service at the front. 

He returned to Moscow a year ago severely wounded. Recovery 
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was slow, and the physicians said the youth would have to spend 
many more weeks in hospital. 

One day an aged visitor was shown into the ward. ““There’s some- 
one to see you”, said the nurse to Kuzmin. When the wounded lad 
saw who it was his face brightened up. It was his former schoolmaster 
Levin, who seemed to have guessed his ambition, and had come to 
help him. 

Levin was now teaching at a school for adults which devoted a 
good deal of attention to instructing the wounded who wished to 
complete their interrupted school education. After eleven months of 
regular lessons bedridden Kuzmin was given a course in all subjects 
of the ninth and tenth classes: mathematics, literature, history, physics, : 
chemistry, a foreign language, were among some of the subjects. 
Kuzmin worked hard and obtained excellent marks. He recovered 
from his wounds and is now a student at the Moscow University. 

This is not the only case. Natalia Zhigalova, a young Red Army 
girl volunteer, was also confined to bed in hospital for some time. 
She was instructed by teachers from the same school for adults, and 
after successfully taking her exams, entered a technical school. At 
first the girl found it difficult to keep up with her other friends. But the 
timely assistance of the teachers who instructed her privately helped 
Zhigalova to become one of the leading scholars of her class. 

The school for adults existed before the war, but to-day its function 
is particularly important. The war prevented many from continuing 
their higher education. Now that many young people are employed 
in the factories, the school helps them to complete their education 
without leaving their jobs. Studies go on until late in the evening. From 
factories and offices people come to school to continue their education. 
In addition to classes the scholars have a library and laboratories at 
their disposal. 

Education is based on home study. At school students attend 
lectures, receive basic knowledge, and have consultations with the 
teachers. This is followed by home study and work in the laboratories. 
At the appointed time scholars take their examinations. 

Scholars are boys and girls pursuing various trades. Among the 
students now preparing for their final examinations are Alexander 
Glazov, an electric welder, and Mikhail Dremichev, chauffeur of a 
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fire brigade. Not a few of the pupils have since received university 
education and are now- highly qualified specialists. For instance 
Shevelev who graduated five years ago is now chief engineer at one 
of the factories in the Urals; others are now surgeons, economists and 
engineers. All of them recall with a sense of gratitude the school 
which gave them their start in life. 


Education by Films in Canada 
FROM A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when the minds of a large 

number of Canadians living in rural sections of Canada were 
occupied mainly by new problems and activities of significance only 
within the limited and comparatively isolated world of their own 
localities. But that day has gone. With the advent of the travelling 
film projectionist, the horizons of the rural Canadian mind have been 
pushed back, and a new link, strong with an abundance of popular 
appeal, has been forged with the outside world. 

From here on it would be well to remember that Canada is an 
immense land with all kinds of weather and a wide variety of terrain. 
It has areas where snow is but a passing inconvenience and others 
where snow remains the year around. There are massive mountains, 
vast prairies, lakes and rivers and the highways range from muddy 
side roads to ribbon-smooth stretches of concrete. 

Remember that, when you learn of the Rural Circuit system of the 
National Film Board of Canada which takes the world in all its action 
and hubbub into the boundless areas outside the cities and provides 
the people of rural Canada with a detailed picture of what their fellow 
humans are about in these chaotic times. Every month, 79 operators 
transport complete projection equipment and film programmes into 
those rural areas from coast to coast. Some have a minimum .of 
trouble, others frequently have to resort to snowmobiles and skis 
to reach their anxious audiences. When it is realized that each operator 
services about 20 centres and maintains a regular schedule in each 
centre, the efficiency of the Rural Circuits can be appreciated. 

The National Film Board’s Rural Circuit system is not just a frothy 
feature to provide entertainment for rural Canadians who otherwise 
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would not have the opportunity to visit commercial film houses. 
Through these screenings the world as it writhes in battle and throbs 
with home front production and activity is taken to the people of rural 
Canada in sound and action. They see, at times, relatives in the thick 
of the fight, either blasting death and destruction at the enemy or 
skilfully making the weapons of war in factories and war plants across 
the nation. 

Each of the 79 operators carries a film programme designed to last 
about one and a half hours. In the afternoon, he shows it to the school 
children right in the school. In the evening, the screening is held for 
adults and takes place in any available space. Most frequently the 
town hall is used, but often it is an empty room over a store, a church 
hall or a vacant warehouse. 

Across the Dominion the average audience totals each month 
around 350,000 people. The average monthly audience for each 
circuit ranges from 4,500 to 6,000. That these people are hungry for 
the news and views of the outside world is evident in the popularity 
of the scheme and in the magnificent co-operation they afford the 
projectionists. 

For instance, an Ontario operator was delayed one night by snow 
storms and, although scheduled to begin his adult screening at eight 
o’clock, was unable to reach the town until shortly before midnight. 

He had given up all hope of finding an audience, and had decided upon 
going right to bed and leaving early on the following day for his 
next appointment. But his route took him past the town hall where he 
had been scheduled to appear and from the building shone bright 
lights and came delicious odours of steaming coffee and sounds of 
many people enjoying themselves. He went in and discovered to his 
pride and amusement that his audience faithfully awaited him, having 
passed the time by dancing, games and refreshments. The show went 
on and finished hours later. 

Odd, you say, that an hour and a half screening should take so long 
to complete. The screening is important, but what follows it is even 
more important. In fact it may be considered the most important, and 
probably the most amazing, part of the Rural Circuit system. After 
every screening in almost every centre the audience remains seated, 

a chairman is selected from among them and a discussion ensues. 
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Subjects dealt with on the screen are discussed to everyone’s full 
satisfaction. Sometimes the Board screens a special discussion trailer 
showing a panel forum group discussing a subject on the programme, 
the trailer helping to get the audience discussion under way. 

Before each month’s programme goes out, a small, néatly-arranged 
booklet is sent through the circuit to chairmen of discussion groups 
and teachers in schools. The booklet, entitled “Canada in Action”, 
sets out the month’s programme, reviews each film and calls attention 
to various points for which to watch, supplies additional information 
on the subjects brought up in the programme and suggests discussion 
questions. 

In the schools, these booklets have, together with the films, pro- 
duced wonderful results. From the combination of book and screen, 
the children have developed a number of projects in the field of 
painting, pencil drawing, essay writing, even dramatic playlet pro- 
duction, all based on the matter presented on the screen. 

This Rural Circuit system has been in operation since January, 
1943, when it was inaugurated with 30 mobile units. To-day, with 79 
circuits in operation, the National Film Board has the extensive co- 
operation of a number of other organizations and groups. Only 55 rural 
circuits are financed by the Board, the other 24 being operated by such 
bodies as the United Farmers of Alberta, the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Ukranian organizations, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Highway 
Patrols, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, departments of education in 
various provinces, Canadian Forestry Association, Manitoba Wheat 
Pool, community co-operatives, colleges and universities, etc. At 
Barrie, Ontario, the Community Life Training Institute runs a circuit. 
Rev. Father Gustave Sauve of the University of Ottawa has his own. 
Another is carried on by the extension service of St. Francis Xavier 
University at Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

All these supplementary circuits are provided with the regular 
National Film Board monthly programmes. This screen fare is de- 
signed at the Ottawa offices of the National Film Board to supply the 
rural Canadians with a wholesome and complete diet of information 
and pleasure. They include most of the regular releases of the Board’s 
two commercial features, the “Canada Carries On” and the “World 
in Action” series, which are released for non-theatrical distribution 
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after they have been in the commercial theatres for six months. There 
are also a number of special films made for the rural circuits, touching 
on various items of interest such as canning, fuel, housing, conserva- 
tion and the like. The Board also provides animated cartoons which 
primarily entertain but also carry a message to the audiences. There is a 
sing-song on every Rural Circuit programme. 

The effect of these bright, yet sincere, screen programmes has been 
startling, particularly where they have taken the motion picture to 
areas where the people had never seen a film show. Once an operator 
went into a northern community and several of his audience sat down 
FACING the projector, with their backs to the screen, expecting to see 
the pictures by looking into the lens. 

In these places, the back-fence gossip about Mrs. Brown’s new 
gingham or Hi Walker’s new heifer has been replaced by discussions 
on the blitz of Berlin and the chaos in Italy. The rural Canadian knows 
now what goes on across the world. Above all, he knows just how his 
individual home-front activity in producing food, meat, material of all 
kinds, fits into the general picture of Canada at war. 


Reviews 


A WELSHMAN REMEMBERS by Sir Percy Watkins (Pp. 228) (William Lewis, 

Cardiff) 10s. 6d. 

THOSE WHO knew that Sir Percy Watkins was using some of his leisured 
retirement to write his autobiography looked forward to reading it for its 
romantic personal story and for the light which it would throw on Welsh 
education during a formative period in its history. 

On the personal side, there could hardly be a finer record. Why should 
not the ‘home town boy’ make good? He never went far ‘in search of the 
service of the best’. He filled each successive ‘station in which he was 
placed’ and was ready to move on as better opportunities occurred—from 
Cardiff and the Central Welsh Board, to Wakefield and the West Riding 
Education Committee, back to Cardiff and the University College and 
thence to the Welsh Board of Health. Then, came the call to Whitehall 
and the Permanent Secretaryship of the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education. In the eyes of the world this marked the height of his career, 
but judged by another scale of values that distinction was reserved for the 
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final stage; for he chose to leave Whitehall for South Wales, the depressed 
South Wales of 1933, in order to share with his own people the experiences 
that had befallen them and to place his abilities at their service. There was 
nobility in the decision and there was virtue, grace and tenacity in the 
performance that followed. 

His reflections on Welsh Education leave two major impressions. The 
first is his conviction that ‘giants walked’ in the land of Wales between 
1890 and 1905. And who would gainsay him? It was a remarkable period in 
Welsh politics and education. Liberalism was in the ascendant; political 
issues were being clarified; young men were leading. The University 
Colleges were justifying the hopes of their founders; a brand new system 
of Welsh Secondary Schools was being made; the University of Wales was 
created by Royal Charter. The machinery of local government was being 
erected, and being ‘run in’ with surprisingly few operational breakdowns. 
All this, says Sir Percy, was due to the efforts of those senior contemporaries 
of his youth. They were men of conviction, courage, insight, devotion and 
exceptional capacity. They were no paid servants and routine functionaries; 
they were creative leaders of the people. As he gazes on the contemporary 
Welsh scene and reflects teminiscently on the days that are spent, they are 
no more and he feels that he shall not look on their like again. 

He is also persuaded that the present system of local government of 
Wales has ceased by now to be an efficient instrument of social life. It is at 
once an obstacle and a tyranny. He has lived in the West Riding;-he has 
dealt with County Councils and Parish Councils from the Welsh Board of 
Health and seen the frustrations of education committees from Whitehall. 
Its units are too small: too poor: too parochial: too sovereign in their 
conception of their rights. In their poverty, the many are proud and timid; 
in their precarious wealth, the few are haughty and dictatorial. What is 
wanted once more is responsible leadership on a Welsh scale. 

Sir Percy used to tell a story of a South Wales girl who expressed her 
preferences for colours in the following words: ‘Blue I like, red is lovely, 
but green I rather’. He would then go on to say ‘Secondary Education 
I like, University Education is lovely, but Adult Education I rather’. It was 
typical of the man. He had enjoyed the advantages of secondary education 
for all too brief a spell; he knew University education at administrative close 
quarters, but his imagination, sympathy, sense of fair play and broad 
humanity placed adult education right in the centre of his heart. 

There could be no more fitting comment to this single-minded life than 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant’. 

B. B. THOMAS 
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FRONTIERS OF AMERICAN CULTURE: A STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN A 
pemocracy. By James Truslow Adams. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons). $2.50. 


THIS Is AN informative, illuminating, and most racy book. Its aim, as stated 
in the Foreword by Dr. Morse Cartwright, Director of the American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, is ‘to interpret the entire American experience in 
adult education as an important manifestation in the development of a folk 
culture within the nation’. Hence the task was given to an ‘intelligent layman’ 
rather than a professional, in fact to that very distinguished and picturesque 
historian James Truslow Adams. From the start he cheers us by his attitude 
towards professional ‘educationists who have begun to use a jargon which 
sometimes makes understanding of their subject almost impossible for an 
intelligent person of even moderate intelligence’; and he quotes as an example 
this sentence from a book on adult education: ‘By communication we mean 
training in the neuromuscular coordinations by means of which an individual 
expresses or perceives meaning through line, colour, form, sound, touch’. 
That, he adds, ‘may appear erudite but in this volume I am going to try not 
to write like that. In fact I couldn’t and keep it up’. The result is a book to 
which may be applied Mr. G. M. Young’s remark about Macaulay’s speech 
on education, that it is probably the only one ‘which has ever been read 
with pleasure by any one’except the author’. 

Dr. Adams therefore interprets education very widely, as ‘anything which 
can be taught to an individual to help him to develop his various abilities 
to the full. Education should enable him to lead a more satisfying life, should 
assist the growth of his personality, prepare him for intelligent citizenship 
and make him feel that he is a person and not a slave, not a mere cog in the 
vast machine of modern life’. It is thus a necessary function of democracy; 
and democracy being what it is, adult education in a democracy is bound to 
be a ‘jungle or jumble’; for “democracies may be messy but dictatorships 
are bloody’. Adult education in America is indeed a jungle, and one in which 
‘there are venomous snakes as well as birds of paradise’. Here is a list of 
‘things’ which Dr. Adams thinks ‘somehow play a part’ in what he regards 
as adult education, put down as they occurred to him: ‘libraries; publishers; 
museums; peripatectic canvassers, such as book-agents or the Fuller Brush 
man; National Park services; sermons; organizations such as the W.C.T.U., 
the Legion, Rotary or the Grange; personally conducted travel tours; 
counselling agencies; forums; women’s clubs; a Sears Roebuck catalogue; 
courts of human relations; the U.S. Government Printing Office; radio; 
movies; book of the month clubs; the press, running the gamut from tabloids 
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to technical professional journals; dancing classes; instruction in bridge or 
golf; advertising in every form; plays.and concerts; solitary reading; corres- 
pondence courses’. In this hotch-potch, which by no means contains every- 
thing with which the book deals, there are several ingredients that we in 
Britain should not regard as educational, and some indeed of which I for 
one do not even know the meaning. 

That however would not worry Dr. Adams. On the contrary: for American 


. adult education must necessarily. differ from that of any other nation; ‘if a 


form of government has to be fitted to a people in order to work, which 
Thomas Jefferson so well understood, so also does a form of education, a 
point he did not grasp intuitively’. What these peculiar features are, and how 
they came about, are questions which the author of e.g. The Epic of America 
is singularly qualified to discuss. Moreover his wisdom and catholicity of 
outlook make this book outstandingly valuable to those interested in adult 
education in any country. A shipload of copies ought to be sent over under 
Lend-lease. 

F. A. CAVENAGH 


THE PENGUIN SERIES OF MODERN PAINTERS. Edited by Kenneth Clark. 
2s. 6d. each. 


DUNCAN GRANT by Raymond Mortimer. 

HENRY MOORE by Geoffrey Grigson. 

PAUL NASH by Herbert Read. 

GRAHAM SUTHERLAND by Edward Sackville West. 


OF THE new Penguin series of Modern British Painters, four have been 
published, four more are shortly to appear and further volumes are promised. 
It is easy to praise them individually and in detail, for each one contains 
32 full-page illustrations, half of which are in colour, and an introduction 
designed to interpret rather than to flatter. But more important than their 
individual merits is the spirit that underlies the whole series. Serious and 
authoritative literature on British art with adequate illustrations has always 
been rare and on contemporary British art it has, till lately, been practically 
non-existent. One can either explain this lack by a smug reference to British 
modesty or one’can face the uncomfortable fact of British indifference where 
the arts are concerned. I suspect that the average municipal library contains 
twice as many books on British hunting and shooting or British cricket and 
football as on our painting and sculpture. 

But at last the indifference is breaking down. After four years of cultural 
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isolation we are awakening not only to the value of our national heritage 
but to the fact that the British tradition, since Hogarth’s day, has had a 
strange flavour of its own that has never been more potent than it is today. 

The new Penguin Series is a significant symptom of this awakening. 
Two of the artists chosen—Paul Nash and Graham Sutherland—could 
hardly be more British in spirit. Henry Moore is too original to be essentially 
national. Duncan Grant, like so many Scotsmen, has always paid homage 
to France, but has paid it with truly British conscientiousness. 

The introductions vary in tone as widely as the artists themselves. The 
battle for Impressionism and post-Impressionism was won twenty-five 
years ago, so that Duncan Grant needs neither belligerence nor eloquence to 
explain or defend him. Mr. Mortimer knows that he can content himself 
with a straightforward description of Grant’s background and achievements. 
He has done it with innate sympathy and full knowledge. Henry Moore, 
despite his apparent disregard of human anatomy and human emotion, 
speaks a language so basically human that Mr. Grigson could afford 
to be a little technical in his approach, pointing out Moore’s debt to 
and kinship with Masaccio and noting his power over the mysteries of 
hollowness and rotundity—the cave and the pebble—that enable him to 
play them, contrapuntally, against each other. Paul Nash, the most literal 
and documentary of the four, for all his fantasy, is safe in Mr. Herbert 
Read’s hands: for, as Mr. Read says ‘I write as a poet, and that is perhaps 
why the art of Paul Nash has always had a special appeal for me’. And 
elsewhere he stresses the way in which the unconscious processes of vision 
have dominated Nash’s painting without interfering with it as a descriptive 
document. 

For the critic, Sutherland must be the most baffling of the four and Mr. 
Sackville West has approached him, as it were, with an outflanking move- 
ment. ‘Look at Sutherland’s Black Landscape’ he admonishes ‘and then read 
the following passage’. Wordsworth provides the beam of light, Mr. 
Sackville West focuses it on the artist and so illuminates him indirectly. 
Dylan Thomas, Sibelius and Bartok are similarly invoked to assist in the 
illuminations. It is a method that may miss fire with the literal-minded 
reader—but the literal-minded reader would probably miss Sutherland’s 
elusive overtones in any case. 

The reproductions are as good as mass-produced reproductions could be. 
That sounds like lukewarm praise. It is, in fact, extravagant and well- 
deserved eulogy. I should not have guessed that so high a quality could 
have been combined with so low a price. 

ERIC NEWTON 
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SURVEY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 1938-1939. 4 Report prepared by 
C. Cochrane and D. M. Stewart for the Scottish Branch of the British 
Institute of Adult Education. 40 pp. 


THIS very competent survey concerns itself with 47 winter session classes 
conducted by University Extra-Mural Education Committees, 189 by 
Statutory Local Education Authorities, 5 directly by the W.E.A., and 30 by 
University Settlements in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dundee, with a total 
of students about 4,700. It does not deal with activities on the fringe of 
Adult Education—single lectures or discussion groups. Sir Hector Hether- 
ington’s belief that it will provide the materials for judgment of the Adult 
Education situation in Scotland in the last pre-war year is justified. The 
numerous comparative tables built upon questionnaires and tutors’ reports 
provide a clear enough picture. What one would like to know is the extent 
to which five years of war have changed the position. 

The report is so full of factual material that it is impossible to summarize 

it. Certain of the obvious points are: 

1. The smallness of the class membership to the total population, and its 
uneven distribution throughout the country. Two thirds of the classes 
are in four large cities while there is no class at all north and west of a 
line from Helensburgh to Aberdeen. 

2. The personnel of the classes tends to consist mainly of the more well- 
to-do and of those with a secondary education. There are twice as 
many employers, directors and foremen as unskilled workers, the 
latter being only 4.5 per cent of the whole. Teachers, clerks and sales- 
men make up 35 per cent, skilled workers and draughtsmen 27 per cent. 

3. The subjects selected for study give the reader the same impression. 
53 classes study foreign languages and literature. English and Scottish 
literature is taken by 32 classes, psychology by 31, music and drama 
by 30, science by 35, while citizenship, international affairs and 
economics have 24, 15 and 11 respectively. Three-quarters of the 
students give ‘personal culture’ as their reason for joining the class. 

4. In the table showing how students first heard of Adult Classes, per- 
sonal recommendation and advertisement account for nearly 80 per 
cent; Voluntary educational organizations, so important south of the 
Border, are not mentioned. Indeed if the situation in Scotland is to be 
understood’ by English readers, it is necessary as the Preface states, 
to remember that there is no highly organized system of Adult Educa- 
tion such as exists in England. All state monies paid in aid of Adult 
Education are distributed through the L.E.A.s There are no direct 
grants either to University Joint Committees or to Voluntary Bodies. 
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There is no financial encouragement to discriminate between levels 
of work or to establish the long-term type of class known as the 


tutorial class. 


The survey has been prepared carefully. It deserves to be read carefully. 
It reveals the fact that half the students fail to stay the course for more than 
one year but that 7 per cent pursue their subject for at Jeast three years: 
that while many tutors fear that written work will affect attendance they have 
in many cases obtained out of class work of very high quality from their 


students. 


Asa whole however it is a challenge to Scottish Adult Education to devote 
more attention to the educational needs of the less favoured members of the 


Adult Community. 


G. W. GIBSON 


ORGANISE A COURSE OF 


LECTURES 


It is essential for successful 
results from any course of 
lectures to get the right 
speakers. To do this you 
must apply to us. A com- 
prehensive list of available 
lecturers will be sent on 
request, post free 


The GERALD CHRISTY 
LECTURE AGENCY 
125 CHARING CROSS RD. 


LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 
Telegrams: Foyilbra, Westcent, London 


The Baha’i Faith 

“Religion and Science are two 

wings upon which man’s in- 

telligence can soar into the 
heights.”’ 


Some principles :- 
Harmony of Science and 
Religion 
Oneness of Mankind 


Equal status for men and 
women. 


For particulars write t 


BAHA’! CENTRE 


| Victoria Street, S.W. I. 
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